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Tracking greenhouse gases 


Gonzales lab meets unusual requirements for research 


Team measures methane in Victoria atmosphere 


By Robie Liscomb 

In Victoria’s old Gonzales 
Observatory, biogeochemist Dr. 
Michael Whiticar (Earth and 
Ocean Sciences) and his associ¬ 
ates are using cutting-edge 
technology to gather data on 
atmospheric hydrocarbons and 
other trace gases associated with 
the greenhouse effect. The three- 
year, $500,000 study is funded 
by the Science Council of British 
Columbia and the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada 
(NSERC) and is aimed at 
identifying the sources and 
tracking the dispersion and fate 
of atmospheric hydrocarbons. 

‘The Gonzales Observatory is 
an ideal and unique setting for 
this research,” says Whiticar. “It 
combines suitable elevation with 


The decisive victory by the 
Liberals in Monday’s federal 
election has, not surprisingly, 
prompted a varied response from 
members of UVic’s faculty. They 
do agree that the resounding 
majority win by the Liberals, the 
rout of the Tories and the almost 
equal presence in the House of 
Commons of both the Reform 
Party and the Bloc Quebecois 
reflects a serious break from the 
traditional look of federal politics 
in Canada. 

“It’s worrying to see the 
shrinking of the left,” says 
Margot Young (Law) of the rise 
of Reform and near-elimination 
of the federal NDP. “It [the NDP] 
has been the voice of social 
conscience and its few MPs must 
now speak awfully loudly against 


the unusual and necessary 
combination of access to an 
urban setting and an unob¬ 
structed fetch of clean air from 
the Pacific Ocean. Such a clean- 
air fetch is mandatory for this 
type of atmospheric trace gas 
sampling and measurement 
because it provides a natural 
baseline against which we 
compare the urban plume.” 

Whiticar’s study involves 
shooting weak infrared laser 
beams through the atmosphere 
around Victoria and measuring 
and tracking methane. “We have 
insufficient knowledge of the 
direction or magnitude of 
different hydrocarbon fluxes in 
the lower troposphere associated 
with urban activities,” Whiticar 
explains. “We also don’t know 
much about the dispersion or 


the calls from the Reform for 
cuts in social spending.” 

Dr. Jim McRae, Director of 
the School of Public Administra¬ 
tion, says the Liberals’ large 
majority will give Canada 
stability in the eyes of interna¬ 
tional money lenders. 

“This will help stabilize the 
market,” he says. “International 
money markets hate uncertainty 
more than anything else.” 

McRae doesn’t think those 
markets will be concerned about 
the uncertainty over which party 
will fulfil the role of being the 
Opposition in Parliament. 

“This is such a substantial 
majority,” he explains. “The 
Reform will hammer away at the 
fine points of fiscal restraint and 
the Liberals will listen politely 


residence times of these hydro¬ 
carbons in such environments. 

“Traditionally C0 2 is empha¬ 
sized as the important green¬ 
house gas. We tend to ignore 
other chemicals also responsible 
for greenhouse and other delete¬ 
rious air quality effects, but, 
molecule for molecule, methane 
has much more impact. Further¬ 
more, the level of methane in the 
atmosphere has increased 
dramatically since the industrial 
revolution—with an average 
increase of one per cent per year 
over the past 50 years. We want 
to know why we see this sudden 
increase in atmospheric methane. 
Is it caused by an increase in 
sources of methane or a decrease 
in methane sinks—processes that 
remove methane from the 
atmosphere?” 


and then go their own way.” 

The fact thatjhe Reform party 
is sharing opposition duties with 
the Bloc Quebecois means the 
thorny question of constitutional 
reform is back on the national 
agenda according to Young. 

“Regardless of English 
Canada’s weariness with this, it’s 
going to be an issue again,” she 
says. “Reform’s presence on the 
Federal scene will make negotia¬ 
tions difficult or at least differ¬ 
ent.” 

Addressing the apparent 
contradiction of negotiating for 
an improved status for Quebec 
within Canada with a party 
whose platform was based on 
sovereignty for the province, 
Young says not everyone who 
voted Bloc supports a separate 


Whiticar’s wofk already has 
helped clarify the processes 
involved. Traditionally, scientists 
have believed that photochemical 
oxidation accounted for uptake 
of atmospheric methane, but 
Whiticar’s work has helped 
prove that soils are a major 
methane sink, absorbing perhaps 
15-20 per cent of the gas. 

“Now that we know of this 
major methane sink that’s been 
there all along, we have to 
recalculate our atmospheric 
methane budget.” says Whiticar. 
“It means that sources have been 
producing more methane than we 
have previously accounted for.” 

To identify the sources of 
atmospheric methane and track 
its trajectory, Whiticar uses 
highly sophisticated technol¬ 
ogy—a gas chromatograph- 


Quebec. The fact that much of 
the Bloc’s support was in the 
form of a protest vote means the 
party will likely put constitu¬ 
tional reform back on the agenda 
“quite forcefully.” 

Young blames the NDP’s 
failure to attract the protest vote 
in this election on the fact that 
the party was seen as the status 
quo in provinces where the party 
holds unpopular provincial 
governments. She says the 
party’s lack of clout in Parlia¬ 
ment means the Reform view 
that Canada supports too gener¬ 
ous a notion of what constitutes 
poverty may gain acceptance. 

“This is the real battle to fight 
right now,” she says. “There’s a 
surge of criticism against the 
economically disadvantaged.” 


combustion-isotope ratio mass 
spectrometer. This equipment— 
the first such unit in Canada and 
the only one of its kind doing 
such work in the world—can 
measure the stable isotope ratio 
of gases. Its purchase was funded 
by an NSERC Strategic Equip¬ 
ment Grant and funds from the 
University. 

Whiticar uses the instrument 
to determine the ratio of 12 C to 
13 C in methane samples. Because 
methane from different 
sources—gasfields, wetlands, 
landfills, and biomass burning, 
for example—has different 
carbon isotope ratios, this serves 
as a signature or fingerprint, 
enabling Whiticar to identify the 
sources of methane, determine 
the trajectory of methane through 
the atmosphere, and trace the 
processes leading to its formation 
and destruction. 

The results of this work will 
help us better understand air 
pollution processes locally and 
globally and fill in major gaps in 
our understanding of complex 
atmospheric and chemical 
processes that have a direct 
bearing on global climate 
change. Whiticar’s project is 
linked with the work of various 
European and American research 
teams conducting complemen¬ 
tary work, and it is an integral 
component of several major 
international research programs. 

- time —— 

Dr. Vijay Bhargava haswon the 
1993 B.C. Science and Engineer¬ 
ing Gold Medal from the Science 
Council of British Columbia 
...see page 3. 

Disabled students speak out 
about their campus experiences 
...see page 4. 


Election results will lead to money market stability, more 
constitutional negotiations, predict faculty commentators 
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CDispCay evolves many memories 

Mrs. Ruth Butters (left) points to a photo of herself as a young child, taken when she was living at 3969 
Gordon Head Road circa 1918. The photo is displayed in A History of the Gordon Head Campus 
Land which is currently on display in the University Archives in the basement of the McPherson 
Library. At right is Wendie McHenry, Manager, Staff Relations, for the University Library, viewing the 
natural history portion of the exhibit. The photos were taken during the opening reception for the 
special display, held in the Graduate Students Centre on Oct. 20. For further information about the 
display's future locations, contact University Archivist Chris Petter at 721-8257. 



Changing the face of nursing 

Collaborative program changes how the profession is taught and practised 


By Robie Liscomb 

Health care in B.C. is changing, 
and the UVic School of Nursing, 
with its new collaborative 
nursing program, is in the 
forefront of this change. Now 
beginning its second year, the 
collaborative program represents 
a major restructuring of nursing 
education as well as a 
reconceptualization of the 
nursing curriculum and, there¬ 
fore, of nursing practice in the 
province. 

In the fall of 1992, after three 
years of planning, the new 
collaborative program was 
offered at Camosun and 
Malaspina colleges and Cariboo 
and Okanagan University 
Colleges. This fall, North Island 
College and Vancouver Commu¬ 
nity College Langara began to 
offer the program. Selkirk 
Community College plans to 
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begin participating in the 
program in 1994. When fully 
implemented, more than half the 
nursing programs in the prov¬ 
ince will be involved in the 
collaborative program. 

Prior to last fall, the colleges 
had offered nursing diplomas 
and the UVic program accepted 
only registered nurses working 
to obtain a BSN. The curricula at 
UVic and the colleges were not 
integrated. 

The new program features an 
integrated curriculum—based on 
health promotion, caring, and 
praxis—with three options: (1) 
students at all institutions can 
leave the program with a 
diploma after five semesters and 
a specially designed 
preceptorship experience; (2) 
students can continue in the 
program at UVic or at either 
university college and receive a 
BSN; or (3) practicing registered 
nurses can enter the program at 
the fifth semester and graduate 
with a BSN. At both the national 
and provincial level, nursing 
associations endorse baccalaure¬ 
ate education as the minimum 
educational preparation level for 


Quote 

"You will get 
nothing written 
or created unless 
Minerva helps, ” 

—Horace (65-8 B.C.) 
Ars Poetica, 385 


practice. 

The collaborative program 
curriculum, which was initially 
developed by a team from UVic 
and its four original partner 
colleges, represents a fundamen¬ 
tal shift away from a traditional 
acute care emphasis to a health 
promotion approach, enabling 
people to increase control over 
their health in order to improve 
it. This shift in focus from 
illness to health represents a 
move away from a medical 
model to an understanding that 
nurses’ work focuses on people 
and their experiences of health 
and healing. 

Dr. Marcia Hills (Nursing), 
Director of the Collaborative 
Nursing Program, says, “Tradi¬ 
tionally in nursing we have 
tended to focus on the 
technocure, biomedical aspects 
of nursing, which has had the 
effect of marginalizing caring, 
healing, and health. The shift 
occurring in nursing education 
and practice reclaims our 
philosophical roots by embrac¬ 
ing caring, healing, health, and 
people’s experiences as the 
central focus of nursing prac¬ 
tice.” 

Central to the curriculum is a 
concept of caring that encom¬ 
passes moral, ethical, aesthetic, 
theoretical, and practical nursing 
care. The curriculum is con¬ 
ceived not as merely a set of 
courses but as the sum of all 
learning interactions among 
participants. It is organized 
along four themes: people’s 
experiences with health, healing, 
self and others, and professional 
growth. 

Also unique to the program is 
an emphasis on praxis— 
recognizing that clinical experi¬ 
ence is the foundation of nursing 


theory and that nurses’ work 
requires thoughtful reflective 
action. Clinical experiences take 
the form of 13-week co-opera¬ 
tive work terms if funding is 
obtained, or five-week consoli¬ 
dated nursing preceptorships. 

The Ministry of Skills, 
Training and Labour has prom¬ 
ised funding to enable 50 per 
cent of community college 


nursing students to continue at 
UVic or the university colleges 
to earn their BSN. Although 
over 80 per cent of the continu¬ 
ing students would like to 
complete the degree, without 
additional funding the School of 
Nursing will not be able’to 
accommodate more than half of 
the continuing college students 
progressing toward a BSN. 


The UVic ® 

Challenge 

Anonymous donor gives 
$50,000 to the University 

An event to honour a local citizen for his commitment to Victoria’s 
arts community resulted in an anonymous $50,000 gift to the Univer¬ 
sity. Guests gathered at Ocean Pointe Resort on Sept. 24 where 
businessperson Eric Charman was presented with the Edmund C. 
Bovey award, which was accompanied with a specially commis¬ 
sioned sculpture by William McElcheran and cheques totalling 
$20,000 which Charman distributed to arts organizations of his 
choice. 

Then Charman started to build on the $20,000 and eventually 
raised an additional $30,000 which was in turn pledged to several 
outstanding arts organizations. In the midst of the impromptu fund¬ 
raising, an anonymous pledge was called in from a donor who would 
only identify himself as someone who has supported local arts 
organizations in the past and wanted, this time, to make a gift to 
UVic. Charman announced that the gift was $50,000. 

A surprised UVic President David Strong and UVic Challenge 
Campaign National Chair Donna Thomas, who were both in attend¬ 
ance at the event, happily accepted the donation. 

An invitation to send greetings- 

through The Ring 

UVic President David Strong and the University Vice Presidents have 
announced that they will extend their Christmas greetings this year 
through The Ring, instead of sending individual cards through the 
mail. This is one of the ways in which the University administration 
intends to cut down on operating costs. The Ring extends an invita¬ 
tion to all campus departments who also would like to send their 
season’s greetings through our pages to contact the editor by 
November 12. 
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Ring around the fountain, pocketful of 
loonies ...United Way contributions grow 


Instead of tossing coins in the 
campus fountain, UVic students 
are gathering loonies to put 
around the fountain on Nov. 18 
in support of the United Way. 
The Engineering Students’ 
Society (ESS), in conjunction 
with the UVic Students’ Society, 
is co-ordinating the student 
fundraising initiative in support 
of the United Way’s campus 
campaign. 

The initiative recognizes that 
most students are on tight 
budgets but provides them the 


opportunity to support the 
United Way through the small 
personal donation of a loonie. 
The ESS is appealing to the 
many student groups, clubs, 
course unions and sports teams 
on campus to challenge each 
other to see who can collect the 
most loonies. A tracking board 
will be installed by the Library 
on Nov. 1 to record their 
progress. 

The students will bring their 
booty to the fountain at high 
noon on Nov. 18 and lay their 


loons end to end in an effort to 
ring the fountain at least once. 
The group with the longest line 
of loonies will be awarded the 
coveted “Master of Loonies” 
trophy. 

UVic faculty and staff are 
encouraged to support their 
favourite student group in the 
weeks leading up to the big 
event or by laying down some 
loons on their behalf on Nov. 18. 
For further information, contact 
the ESS at 721-8661. 


First United Way prize winners drawn 


A dozen supporters of the 
United Way Campus Campaign 
won prizes in the first early draw 
made on Oct. 15. The prizes, the 
donors and the winners are: two 
packages of smoked salmon 
(Development and Alumni 
Relations)—Dr. Bill 
Pfaffenberger, Math and Statis¬ 
tics; fitness test and exercise 
prescription (School of Physical 
Education)—Tricia Charlton, 
Graduate Admissions and 
Records; lamination service 
(Curriculum Laboratory)— 
Diane MacDonald, Geography; 
lunch for two in the Gold Room 
(Food Services)—Donna 
Trenholm, Arts and Science, 
Dean’s Office; official tran¬ 
scripts (Records Services)—Dr. 
Richard Williams, Social and 

United Way. Profile 


Natural Sciences; season ticket 
for Vikes basketball (Athletics 
and Recreational Services)— 
Darlene Hollingsworth, English; 
two tickets for A View from the 
Bridge (Phoenix Theatre)—Dr. 
Sam Scully, Classics; two tickets 
for The Country Wife (Phoenix 
Theatre)—Dr. Judith Payne, 
Hispanic and Italian Studies; 
two tickets for Mail Order Bride 
(Phoenix Theatre)—Jonathan 
Kim, Electrical and Computer 
Engineering; two tickets to Mail 
Order Bride (Phoenix Thea¬ 
tre)—Donald Little, Psychologi¬ 
cal Foundations; $50 gift 
certificate (Continuing Stud¬ 
ies)—Keith Glading, Philoso¬ 
phy; and $20 vendcard (Li¬ 
brary)—Sharon Jarymy, Library 


Technical Services. 

A contribution to the United 
Way campaign makes you 
eligible to win in the next early 
draws on Oct. 29 and Nov. 12. 

All contributors’ names will be 
included for the Grand Prize 
Draw on Dec. 3. The first grand 
prize is a Saturday Night Escape 
to Dunsmuir Lodge and the 
second grand prize is a Mid- 
Week Escape to Mount Wash¬ 
ington. 

This year’s campaign is off to 
its most successful start ever 
with $40,226 collected as of Oct. 
22. Our goal this year is a 
modest $70,000. For more 
information about the campaign 
and pledge cards call Brian 
Atwell at 721-7039. 
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By Patty Pitts 
Dr. Paul West (Environmental 
Studies) has no difficulty 
convincing unbelievers his office 
is not situated in an ivory tower. 
The overflowing files on tables 
and desks contain repeated 
references to his ongoing 
community work. After becom¬ 
ing involved with the Gordon 
Head Ratepayers nearly 20 years 
ago, West became increasingly 
attracted to community activities 
that assist those who are often 
marginalized by society. 

As a Vice-President of the 
Community Social Planning 
Council of Greater Victoria, 
West volunteers for a United 
Way agency that advises and 
assists a number of local organi¬ 
zations representing seniors, 
youth and the working poor. 
Many of the agencies that look 
to the Planning Council for 


Paul West 

direction and advice are them¬ 
selves funded by the United 
Way. West’s familiarity with 
these agencies fuels his support 
for this year’s United Way 
Campaign. 

“Seeing the increased 
pressure on these organizations 
through higher demand for then- 
services when there’s an eco¬ 
nomic downturn and a cut in 
government spending makes us 
eager to get the message out,” 
says West. “It just looms 
everyday in the minds of people 
who work as volunteers for these 
agencies. I don’t think most 
people realize just how impor¬ 
tant that United Way commit¬ 
ment is to these organizations.” 

Last year, the Planning 
Council liaised with 25 agencies 
and committees in Greater 
Victoria. When a need arises, 
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Bhargava accepts Gold Medal at ceremony in Vancouver 

Science Council Gold 
to Dr. Vijay Bhargava 


Unibed VW&y 

such as providing guidance for 
street kids, volunteers and 
community workers can turn to 
the Council for assistance in 
establishing and promoting 
services and deciding what 
programs will be the most 
effective. 

The Council, with representa¬ 
tives from municipal councils, 
the Greater Victoria School 
Board, labour organizations, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Capital Regional District and the 
United Way, also accepts 
government contracts to research 
various aspects of social serv¬ 
ices. The results help direct 
government funding and pro¬ 
grams. 

One report completed by the 
Council in 1990 gave an alarm¬ 
ing picture of the extent of 
children living in poverty in the 
Capital region. Currently, the 
Council is engaged in strategic 
planning exercises to examine 
how communities should 
respond to the provincial 
government’s initiatives in social 
service and health care delivery. 

“We’re able to contribute, at 
arm’s length, to planning the 
social needs of a community and 
to assisting the activities of the 
United Way itself,” says West, 
who admits United Way funding 
is essential for the Council to 
continue its work. “We’re keenly 
aware of how community 
agencies will suffer under 
decreased government funding 
without our full support of the 
United Way.” 


By Patty Pitts 
In the future world of Dr. Vijay 
Bhargava (Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing), prospectors, forest rangers 
and wilderness campers will not 
spend their evenings huddled 
around the campfire, trying to 
call home on an unreliable radio¬ 
phone. Instead, they’ll be able to 
watch television and make calls 
anywhere in the world without 
the benefit of a conventional 
phone or cable. 

“Right now we’re investigat¬ 
ing spread-spectrum technol¬ 
ogy—high data wireless net¬ 
works—that can go beyond 
carrying just voice signals,” he 
explains. “Cellular phone voice 
quality is not as good as a fixed 
phone because of narrow band 
width and poor channel quality. 

If we can increase the band 
width, there is multi-media 
capability in wireless communi¬ 
cation. We could have video and 
voice.” 

Bhargava’s commitment to, 
and fascination with, improving 
wireless communication has won 
him the 1993 B.C. Science and 
Engineering Gold Medal in 
Engineering and Applied Sci¬ 
ences from the Science Council 
of British Columbia. His re¬ 
search is directed at ensuring that 
the integrity of a signal is 
maintained, no matter what 
natural or man-made objects, or 
other signals, it might encounter 
along the way. These communi¬ 
cation “errors” are corrected by a 
number of innovative encoding 
and decoding methods and 
techniques pioneered by 
Bhargava. They have been 
adopted by major telecommuni¬ 
cations companies and have 
earned him a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion. 

Bhargava’s interest in wireless 
communication began when he 


was an engineering student at 
Queen’s. Following the death of 
his father, he came to Canada 
from his native India to stay with 
a cousin in Kingston, Ontario. 
Bhargava graduated with a BASc 
in math and engineering in 
1970—a hybrid major that is still 
only offered at Queen’s. His 
graduating class consisted of 13 
students. He stayed at Queen’s 
for both his Masters and PhD in 
electrical engineering. 

Following research stints at 
Queen’s, Waterloo and 
Concordia universities, Bhargava 
came to UVic in 1984. His 
nomination for the gold medal 
was submitted by his department 
chair Dr. Stan Stuchly. 

“Initially, I was skeptical,” 
admits Bhargava about being 
considered for an honour that is 
not awarded every year. “The last 
winner in this category was Dr. 
Martha Salcudean who’s now the 
Chair of Mechanical Engineering 
at UBC. When I compare myself 
to her it doesn’t seem that I’ve 
reached that kind of profile.” 

The Science Council disa¬ 
greed and Bhargava received his 
medal at a special dinner in 
Vancouver on Oct. 19. 

Bhargava is currently in¬ 
volved in research projects with 
MPR Teltech and Mobile Data 
International. While the work 
varies, the goal remains the 
same—to make wireless, per¬ 
sonal communication, whether 
by fax, cellular or mobile 
telephone, as dependable and 
instantaneous as possible. 

“Personal communication 
means that you should be able to 
reach anyone, anytime, any¬ 
where,” says Bhargava. 
“Whether that person wants to 
receive that call is another 
matter.” 
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Basic research a necessary luxury, argues Altman 

Nobel prize winner's funding was withdrawn at significant point 


Are you ready 
for IDC? 

“Our doors are open to 
anyone with an idea at 
any stage of develop¬ 
ment who would like 
help in exploring its 
commercial potential. ” 

The Innovation and Development Corpo¬ 
ration (IDC) has had a successful initial 
year helping UVic faculty, staff, and 
students assess the commercial value of 
their ideas, develop products for market, 
establish new companies, obtain funding, 
and negotiate joint development agree¬ 
ments with outside companies and 
agencies. 

As a result of IDC activities, more than 
$645,000 in new outside investment has 
been attracted to University research and 
development activities in the past year. As 
a shareholder in companies launched 
through the IDC, the University also 
stands to benefit as these companies grow 
and prosper. 

The IDC has assisted in incorporating 
three new UVic spin-off companies during 
the past year. These firms are involved in 
measuring and monitoring atmospheric 
gases, producing electronic pain measure¬ 
ment devices, and developing multimedia 
information management software. The 
IDC is also assessing the potential for new 
spin-off companies involved in water 
desalination, expert systems software to 
analyse equipment and system faults, 3D 
software for computer-assisted design and 
manufacture, and network software for 
private medical communications. 

The Corporation has also helped 
negotiate joint development, ownership, 
and licensing agreements between UVic 
researchers and outside companies and 
agencies in the areas of hypothermia 
treatment, co-operative education manage¬ 
ment software, diagnostic kits and drugs 
for fish and humans, and chemical 
recoveries from industrial operations. 

“Some people mistakenly think that we 
exist primarily to promote research and 
development in science and engineering, 
but no academic area has a monopoly on 
commercially viable ideas,” says IDC 
President and CEO Harry Davis. “Cur¬ 
rently, we have projects under way with 
members of the faculties of Fine Arts, and 
Human and Social Development, as well 
as Engineering and the Division of 
Science. We’re here to serve the entire 
University, and our doors are open to 
anyone with an idea at any stage of 
development who would like help in 
exploring its commercial potential.” 

The IDC offers a wide range of 
business-related services, including 
protection and management of intellectual 
properties; assessment of technology, 
markets and costs; creation of business 
plans; procurement of financing; and 
setting up new corporations. It helps with 
licensing UVic technology or intellectual 
property for industry use and negotiating 
University-industry agreements and 
partnerships to develop new products, 
processes, or services. 

Further plans include operating a new 
business incubation facility in R Hut to 
provide affordable space and business 
services to new ventures and offering an 
office for the use of visiting foreign 
company representatives exploring 
research and business arrangements here. 

In future issues, The Ring will run a 
series of profiles of new UVic spin-off 
companies and research and development 
initiatives spawned with the assistance of 
the IDC. 


By Patty Pitts 

Experimental scientists need greater 
funding at the beginning of their careers, 
not after their work has been recognized 
and celebrated by the scientific commu¬ 
nity. This was the message delivered by 
Dr. Sidney Altman, the 1989 Nobel-prize 
winner for chemistry, who delivered the 
term’s first President’s Distinguished 
Lecture on Oct. 13 to about 300 people in 
the David Lam Auditorium. 

Altman’s own funding was withdrawn 
at a significant point in his research when 
it indicated that enzymes were not just 
proteins, but had two sub-units—one of 
which was RNA. This had been previ¬ 
ously considered to be merely a messen¬ 
ger molecule, incapable of performing any 
biochemical processes. Leading scientists 
told Altman at the time that he must have 
made a mistake. His funding was with¬ 
drawn on the basis of his work not being 
“interesting” enough. 

“This is not an appropriate funding 
strategy,” said the scientist who proved 
RNA can actively engage in catalytic 
reactions. He shared the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery. “Provide more funding for 
beginning faculty members and put a cap 
on funding for established scientists. I’m 
against giving small amounts to everyone 
to make everybody happy. And,” added 
Altman wryly, “if this policy ever comes 
into being I’d be very much surprised.” 


Disabled UVic students who gathered 
recently at an informal reception to mark 
the start of classes agreed that the Univer¬ 
sity is a friendly and, for the most part, 
compassionate campus. Yet, while 
progress had been made in the past year in 
making it more accessible to students, 
they also agreed there was a great deal 
more that could be done. 

“We managed to get a ridge in a ramp 
at University Centre fixed but I still have a 
hard time finding a vacant disabled 
parking spot in Lot D,” explained Dee 
Remmelts, the new President of the 
Association for Disabled Students. “My 
class doesn’t start until 9:30 a.m. and the 
earlier students take the spots. If you have 
to go too far away to find a spot, by the 
time you make it to class you’re too tired 
and cold to study.” 

Remmelts, a third-year psychology 
student who uses a wheelchair because a 
degenerative disc disease makes walking 
too painful, says additional spaces were 
promised but haven’t materialized. She 
sees the Association as the best vehicle 
through which disabled students can raise 


Speaking on the day that biochemist 
Dr. Michael Smith of UBC was named 
1993 Nobel prize-winner, Canadian-born 
Altman said Smith’s win is an indication 
of the talent among Canada’s scientists 
and justifies continuing financial support 
of their work. 

“There is great value in investing in 
basic research,” he said, “and to divert 
funding to applied science or science with 
a particular application is, in my mind, not 
a good idea.” 

Altman’s presentation, “Life in the 
Laboratory,” offered his audience a 
behind-the-scenes look at the sometimes 
circuitous path scientists must take 
enroute to research success or, just as 
often, disappointment. He admitted that 
scientists are only revered and admired by 
some segments of the population. Others 
regard those who devote their lives to 
experimental research as “fraudulent, 
unethical and remote.” 

“I believe it [experimental research] is 
a necessary luxury,” said Altman. “Any 
society or civilization which we remember 
has always felt that the presence of 
scholars is an integral part of that society.” 

At the same time, Altman acknowl¬ 
edged that scientists have an obligation to 
the society providing that funding. 

“It’s incumbent upon scientists to 


their concerns and seek action. Yet, she’s 
also aware that many students won’t come 
to meetings out of a fear of being identi¬ 
fied even more strongly as disabled. 

“It’s so important that people with 
disabilities don’t feel bad about coming to 
meetings,” Remmelts emphasizes. “If they 
don’t come forward and let us know what 
they want or need, how will we know?” 

Last year students expressed their wish 
for relief from long line-ups at the start of 
classes that caused them exhaustion and 
pain. The result was the creation of a 
decal that was issued to students this fall 
enabling those without visible disabilities 
to seek assistance from University faculty 
and staff in obtaining relief from line-ups. 
The students give much credit for their 
gains to Mamie Essery, who was Chair of 
the Association for three years. 

“We all face similar challenges. It’s 
just that we suffer from a limitation and 
most students don’t,” says Melissa 
Svendsen, who endures acute fatigue. “We 
discover which washrooms have couches 
where you can rest when your body gives 
out.” 


explain what they do and how their money 
is being used,” he said. 

Altman discussed the “jealousy and 
envy” that comes from faculty members 
not in experimental science and defended 
lab start-up costs and expenditures that 
seem large when compared to funding 
provided to humanities and social sci¬ 
ences. “They are different out of necessity, 
and you have to keep up with the competi¬ 
tion. That’s essential to building up a good 
university. The best researchers are also 
the best teachers. They’re part of what’s 
exciting, and they pass that along to their 
students.” 

Altman’s research is still causing 
excitement two decades after it began. 
Although he initiated his work out of pure 
curiosity, his research now carries the 
promise of practical application—possibly 
in the fight against AIDS. 

“If we can find a way of attacking and 
destroying special parts of RNA, we can 
attack certain viruses,” said Altman. “We 
are currently fooling an enzyme into 
attacking the RNA we want to get rid of to 
prevent it from carrying out its function. 
We’ve done it in a test tube. Now we’re 
trying to prove it works in human cells. 

It’s just another idea that has to be tested. 
You don’t get to this stage without 
investing heavily in basic research.” 


Svendsen says “realizing you’re not 
alone” and hearing from other students 
who have faced and met similar chal¬ 
lenges is “really encouraging.” 

“I love it at UVic,” says Doug 
Hodgins, a third-year psychology student 
who transferred from Nipissing University 
in North Bay, Ontario. “Nipissing is just 
one building so it’s geared to the disabled. 
The vastness of this campus by compari¬ 
son sometimes gets to me.” 

The students strive for recognition of 
the difficulties they face in acquiring their 
education while, at the same time, they 
seek acceptance as well. They appreciate 
efforts like the installation of an automatic 
door opener in the Human and Social 
Development Building, but ask why it was 
installed at a height difficult for wheel¬ 
chair users to reach. 

“Disabled people are here to stay,” 
says Remmelts. “It’s a wonderful experi¬ 
ence to be a part of a community after 
being isolated for a few years and study¬ 
ing at home. By getting involved in the 
process, disabled students can help make 
their lives better.” 



Disabled students talk about their 
experiences—good and bad— on campus 
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Social Justice Lecture Series 

Behaving like “men in drag” not the solution 


Female lawyers behaving like 
“men in drag” will not eliminate 
gender bias from the legal and 
justice system and make it more 
accountable to women and other 
disadvantaged groups, Dr. 
Glenda Simms told a noon-hour 
audience in Begbie 159 on Oct. 
14. 

“We cannot say men must 
change when we have not really 
changed,” said Simms, the 
President of the Canadian 
Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women. She lamented that 
many women who fight for 


Simms referred to recent 
reports that found that there is a 
pervasive bias against women 
throughout the court and legal 
system. This is a result, she said, 
of these systems not reflecting 
and adapting to the changes in 
the society they serve. 

“Women and racial minorities 
must be accepted on their own 
terms. They have that right,” said 
the Jamaican-born Simms. “You 
cannot turn back the hands of the 
clock. We must expose racism in 
the legal and justice system. We 
will not wait any longer. We 


feminist 

“Show me how the principle of merit has persevered over the 
last 100 years. Perhaps the best person for the job was a woman 
who was not called to an interview because she didn y t have the 
proper connections 


goals are 
reluctant 
to be 
labelled 
“femi¬ 
nist.” 

“We 

must move beyond the labels and 
move beyond being defensive 
and do the right thing,” she 
exclaimed. “There are major 
forces at work in this country 
that portray us as being against 
the family and free speech. They 
think we have a real power to 
make a real difference and 
maybe they’re right.” 


cannot wait any longer.” 

One by one, Simms disputed 
arguments offered against 
employment equity in society in 
general and the legal system in 
particular. 

On the risk of hiring based on 
gender rather than merit: “Show 
me how the principle of merit 


has persevered over the last 100 
years. Perhaps the best person for 
the job was a woman who was 
not called to an interview 
because she didn’t have the 
proper connections.” 

On the question of hiring 
women who might require 
maternity leave to start a family: 
“It’s a non-issue. Biology is not 
our destiny. Just as we deal with 
the biology of men we can deal 
with the biology of women.” 

On the fear that affirmative 
action will create a new class of 
victimized white males: “That’s 
such a 
seductive 
argument. I 
can assure 
you, young 
white men 
are not 
disadvan¬ 
taged in Canada. Who still has 
control? Who still has power? If 
there are more women in Parlia¬ 
ment after Oct. 25, I’m prepared 
to take back my argument.” 

Simms’ lecture was part of 
the Faculty of Law’s ongoing 
Social Justice Series. 


-- Learn to learn at workshop - 

Adjusting to university classes or returning to campus after being away for a period of time can be 
difficult. To make the transition easier, Counselling Services offers an individualized, self-paced 
learning skills course designed to help participants get the most from their classes and achieve their 
goals. The course includes strategies to improve time management, reading skills, memory, writing 
skills, and note taking. Call 721-8341 for more information, or drop by Counselling Services, Univer¬ 
sity Centre, Room B202. 



Opening at the Phoenix Theatre on Nov. 11 is William Wycherley’s The Country Wife, directed by 
John Krich. Stunning period costumes are worn with aplomb by the 19-member cast of this hilari¬ 
ous Restoration comedy. Above (left) are Paul Fautaux playing Pinchwife, Lucas Myers (centre) 
playing Sparkish, and Gregory Tees playing Harry Horner. Tickets and reservations for The 
Country Wife are available through the Phoenix Box Office, 721-8000. Box office hours are 12 
noon to 3 p.m. and 6p.m. to 8p.m. The box office opens Nov. 4. 
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Drawing of Stephen Scobie 9 by artist Heather Spears 

Scobie to give Provosts lecture 

Overtaken by Song 

By Patty Pitts 

T lhey both sing with marginal voices. Their albums no longer 
top the charts yet they retain their star and celebrity status. 
They’ve both been intensely scrutinized and lionized by Dr. 
Stephen Scobie (English). 

They are Bob Dylan and Leonard Cohen, and the iconoclastic 
poet/songwriters will figure prominently in Scobie’s lecture “Over¬ 
taken by Song: The Academic Study of Popular Music,” on Nov. 2 at 
8 p.m. in Begbie 159. The presentation is part of the Provost’s UVic 
Faculty Series. 

“My own academic training as an English professor means I’m 
quite at home talking about words, but with Dylan that’s only about 
one-third of the material,” says Scobie. “I’ll also deal with the 
interaction between the words and the music and’how that affects 
these artists’ performances.” 

Scobie became a Dylan fan when, as an undergraduate at St. 
Andrews University in Scotland, he first heard the American 
folksinger. His introduction to Cohen’s work occurred when he 
arrived in Vancouver as a graduate student. 

“He was one of the first Canadian poets I’d ever read,” Scobie 
remembers. “I bought Beautiful Losers the first week it came out. It 
completely bowled me over.” 

The first academic article Scobie published was about Cohen. He 
later went on to write a book about Cohen’s work that was published 
in 1978. Scobie also published a critical study of Dylan’s work in 
1991. Alias Bob Dylan prompted the same kind of criticism that 
Scobie has lived with his entire academic career. 

“Academics say that popular songs are not the sort of stuff that 
deserves critical attention,” he says, resignedly, “and the popular 
music fans are outraged that their work receives any kind of intellec- 
tualization.” 

While Scobie has never met the enigmatic Dylan, he’s maintained 
a relationship with Cohen. The two first met in Vancouver in the late 
'60s and have corresponded since. Scobie met up with him again 
following his Victoria concerts earlier this year. Scobie has just 
returned from being a keynote speaker at a weekend-long conference 
at Red Deer Junior College on the work of Leonard Cohen. 

Both Dylan and Cohen fans can’t get enough of their music and 
frequently by-pass conventional outlets to obtain it. Scobie will 
discuss how this insatiable demand has spawned an underground 
industry for privately-recorded tapes and CDs. 


(Didyou come to zvorf^at 
tfie University of Victoria in 
1968 or in 1963 (or earCier)? 

If so, you will have received an invitation to a dinner in your 
honour as a member of the 25-Year Club and in recognition of 
your 30 years of service to UVic. 

However, if you did not receive an invitation, please contact 
the Ceremonies Office at 721-7446 as soon as possible. 
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Centre gives scholars refuge for reflection 

“The still point of the turning world’ 


October is Waste Reduction Month! 

hnw vnn ran Ho vour nart: 


There was no ribbon cutting and 
no tour through freshly-painted 
rooms when UVic’s Centre for 
Studies in Religion and Society 
was officially opened Sept. 27. 
Speaking at the opening cer¬ 
emony in the Human and Social 
Development Building, the 
Centre’s director. Dr. Harold 
Coward, instead asked guests to 
“take a quick mental tour” of the 
innovative, interdisciplinary 
Centre that will be located next 
year- in Sedgewick. 

“This is not a narrow UVic 
Centre,” said Coward about the 
new Centre which aims to 
promote discussion through the 
scholarly study of the influence 
of religion on science, ethics, 
politics and other aspects of 
culture. “It will engage the best 
people that we can find around 
the world.” 

In concluding his address, 

“The Contributions of Religions, 
Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Humanities to the Solution of 
Global Problems,” Coward said 
that the Centre had borrowed 
from T.S. Eliot for its motto, 

“The still point of the turning 
world.” 

“The staff don’t think it’s the 
still point,” Coward confessed, in 


reference to the numerous 
lectures and events the Centre 
has already sponsored or co¬ 
sponsored in less than a year, 

“but the Centre will allow 
scholars to come from other 
departments for a quiet research 
atmosphere.” 

Its new home in Sedgewick 
will include office spaces for 
annual research fellows, selected 
from the UVic faculty, who will 
be freed from most of their 
regular teaching and research 
duties to finish a research project 
relevant to the Centre’s aim. In 
addition, there will be two to 
three visiting fellows from 
outside the University and post¬ 
doctoral positions that will 
enable those chosen to remain in 
the academic system while 
engaging in further study or until 
they find placement elsewhere. 

Coward said the resources and 
research provided by the Centre 
is especially needed at a time 
when the world is realizing that 
not all the answers to its prob¬ 
lems will come through scientific 
research and that all solutions 
have ethical implications. At the 
Centre’s recent Whistler Summer 
Institute, scientists, social 
scientists and humanists exam¬ 


ined how to respond to the 
problems of population pressure, 
excessive resource consumption 
and the degredation of the 
environment. Here, all responses 
involved ethical decisions. 

He said that by including 
religion in research on the 
world’s problems it ensures that 
the spiritual dimension is 
included in the analysis; the 
ethical dimension is emphasized; 
the modem Western Eurocentric 
bias is challenged and an inter¬ 
disciplinary approach is required. 

“By providing scholars the 
opportunity to withdraw from 
their busy round of teaching and 
administration ... into the quiet 
research atmosphere of the 
Centre where they live side by 
side with scholars from a variety 
of disciplines—all pursuing their 
work at the highest level of 
excellence—the Centre is 
returning to the original purpose 
of the University,” said Coward, 
“to be a place where the best 
minds can reflect on life and 
offer wisdom for the guidance of 
society in return. It is to this goal 
that the Centre for Studies in 
Religion and Society is dedi¬ 
cated.” 


What 

How 

Where 

Bond Paper 

All types: coloured, 
computer, etc. 

Blue recycling bins 
outside residences 
andbehind the SUB 

Magazines 

Includes newspaper 
inserts 

Blue recylcing 
bins outside 
residences and 
behind the SUB 

Clear glass 

Remove lids 

Food Services 
outlets in the 
Residences, the SUB 
and University Centre 

Cans 

Pop and juice 

At vending machines 
in Food Services 
outlets in the 
Residences, the SUB 
and University Centre 

Newspaper 

No glossy inserts 

Blue recycling bins 
outside residences 
and behind the SUB 

When in doubt, leave it out! Please 
participate but don't contaminate. If you 
have any questions call the recycling co¬ 
ordinator at 721-8326 or the CRD Hotline 



at 360-3030. 


J 


The Ring would like to hear from people who 
have news about steps being taken on campus 
to help save the environment. 


Business School building large 
international study program 


'What s ‘Blooming at WVic? 

Fall in the University Finnerty Gardens, located adjacent to the 
Interfaith Chapel, is a time of contrasts. Each week brings an ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of colour. The dry conditions this year should 
highlight this. 

The yellow leaves of the native Indian Plum contrast with the 
iridescent reds of the Dogwoods and the Oaks, Japanese maples and 
deciduous azaleas. Euonymus alatus, or Burning Bush, lives up to its 
name and the Katsura tree, Fothergilla and Smoke Bush all lend their 
own colours to the scene. 

Fruits are evident everywhere, with the dark red berries of 
Leycesteria . numerous Cotoneasters and Ash trees, one of which has 
yellow berries and the other, large cascades of pink ones. 

Among the perennials, the ornamental grasses such as Miscanthus 
and Pennisetum are in full bloom, as are many of the Fuchsias. Sedum 
spectabilis is a standout. 

Viburnum ‘Pink Dawn’ is already in bloom and together with the 
Mallows and the Schizostylis, or Crimson Flag, makes a good splash 
of pink. 

Bulbous plants such as Nerine and Lycoris dot the Gardens and the 
tiny Cyclamen can be seen sheltering beneath the rhododendrons. 

— Rings® — 


By Patty Pitts 
When Dr. Dale Beckman 
(Business) wants to refer to the 
progress of his students, it’s not 
enough to scan the records in the 
School of Business office. He 
also has to pour over a map of 
the world and check his interna¬ 
tional electronic mail. 

This fall, Beckman’s under¬ 
graduate students will be study¬ 
ing or working in eight business 
schools in five countries as part 
of one of the most extensive 
international study programs in 
Canada. When the School of 
Business was created less than 
three years ago, it was given a 
mandate to develop an interna¬ 
tional business program. The 
School responded with a plan 
that encourages students to study 
and work abroad—sometimes for 
as long as a year—in preparation 
for the challenges they would 
face after graduation. 

“We want them to survive a 
cultural challenge,” explains 
Beckman. “We don’t want.them 
to just take another accounting 
course when they’re abroad. We 
want them to do intensive 
language training, take a course 
on doing business in that particu¬ 
lar country, and take a course 
relating to how culture affects 
economic decisions.” 

Although some students are 
studying at the University of 
Bielefeld in Germany, the 
majority are in North and 
Southeast Asia, a region that was 
targeted deliberately by the 
School for its vibrant, buoyant 
economy, its relative close 
proximity to the West Coast and 
because trade to that region from 
British Columbia is equal to the 
amount of trade the province 


does with the United States. 

The students who apply to the 
international exchange program 
have already completed three 
units of language study and an 
international business course, 
have a B average or better, and 
have served as a mentor to an 
international student. Sixty-five 
per cent of the spaces in the 
program are reserved for students 
in the School’s international 
business pattern, with the 

“We want them to do 
intensive language train¬ 
ing, take a course on 
doing business in that 
particular country, and 
take a course relating to 
how culture affects 
economic decisions.” 

remainder going to students 
studying tourism management 
and small business management. 

The students receive credit for 
the courses taken abroad, where 
they also research a specific 
project and write a paper on it for 
public presentation upon their 
return home. That could be 
delayed if the student secures a 
co-op work term in their as¬ 
signed country. About one-third 
combine their study with one or 
two co-op terms, experiencing up 
to a year of studying, working 
and living in Japan, Thailand, 
Hong Kong or Taiwan. 

“By the time they come back 
they’ll have had a tremendous 
experience,” says Beckman. 
“Many of them are accommo¬ 
dated in homestay programs.” 


Beckman manages to share in 
his students’ experiences through 
regular letters and e-mail mes¬ 
sages. A recent message, from a 
group of students in Bangkok, 
told of travelling by canal boat to 
classes in an attempt to avoid 
traffic congestion on the streets, 
using a computer that types in 
English but has commands and 
menu bars in Sanskrit and 
wearing university uniforms 
during field trips. 

Time constraints on the MBA 
program make it difficult for 
graduate students to enjoy the 
same international study experi¬ 
ences, but the School strives to 
give the graduate students some 
opportunity for cultural chal¬ 
lenges. A long-term exchange is 
available for some and all are 
offered a five-and-a-half-week 
study tour of Malaysia that 
begins in Singapore and winds 
up in Hong Kong. In between 
they take a week’s intensive 
language training, take the 
course “Doing Business in 
ASEAN (Association of South 
East Asia Nations)” and, working 
in teams of three, do a project for 
a Malaysian company. Depend¬ 
ing on their language skills, 
graduate students may opt to 
research their graduate paper 
overseas and take courses for 
credit at business schools 
affiliated with UVic. 

Beckman estimates that UBC 
and York University have fewer 
undergraduate but more graduate 
students in their international 
study programs. Beyond those 
two business schools, the 
program offered by UVic is the 
biggest in Canada. 


Shari Yore, Secretary to Dr. Sam Scully, 
UVic Vice-President Academic and 
Provost, has been elected international 
director, Canada district of the Interna¬ 
tional Board of Directors for Profes¬ 
sional Secretaries International (PSI). 
Yore has worked for UVic since 1983, 
the year she earned the Certified Pro¬ 
fessional Secretary (CRS) rating. She 
was on the Western Canada Division 
PSI Board of Directors for five years, 
serving as President for two years, and 
is the first Canada District Director from 
Western Canada. Yore, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the PSI Victoria chapter in Victo¬ 
ria, is Chair of UVic Exempt Staff. 


After all the votes were counted follow¬ 
ing the Oct. 25 federal election, UVic 
could claim one alumnus among those 
who emerged victorious in British Co¬ 
lumbia. Victoria MP-elect, David 
Anderson, graduated from Victoria 
College in 1955. 


Two Food Services employees cel¬ 
ebrate two decades of service to UVic 
students, faculty and staff this year. 
Douglas Ferrier marked his 20th anni¬ 
versary on Sept. 17 and Gemma 
Ricciuti will mark 20 years of service 
on Nov. 2. 


Gathering in honour of 
Dennis Davis at Fireside 
Lounge on Nov. 4 

Dennis Davis, former Director of Accounting Services and a 30- 
year employee of UVic, passed away on Oct. 27 after a lengthy 
battle with cancer. 

Davis’ friends, co-workers and university associates are 
invited to a gathering in his memory at the Fireside Lounge in 
the Faculty Club on Thursday, Nov. 4 at 4:30 p.m. 

The Ring will carry a tribute to Davis in the Nov. 12 issue. 
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Traffic & Security replies to letters regarding 
alleged rape on Thanksgiving weekend 

The Editor: 

This letter is in reference to two letters published in the Oct. 21 issue 
of The Martlet regarding an alleged “gang rape” that may or may not 
have occurred on the Thanksgiving weekend. I understand that copies 
of these letters have also been sent to The Ring and that these will be 
published in your Oct. 29 issue. Traffic and Security has been ap¬ 
proached by someone who apparently talked to someone else who 
says they overheard a conversation about an alleged gang rape but 
could give no other details or names. We have little to go on and we 
are working with sketchy third- and fourth-hand information. We 
have no evidence or confirmation that the alleged victim or the 
alleged perpetrators are UVic students; we have no evidence or 
confirmation that any witnesses were UVic students; and we have no 
evidence that the alleged incident occurred on the UVic campus. 
Unless someone comes to us with more information we will not be 
able to substantiate anything about the reported incident to take it 
beyond the level of rumour. 

We welcome any information that may shed light on this situation, 
at 721-7599. 

Ken Marrison 

Assistant Manager, UVic Traffic & Security 


Letter appeals to alleged witness 

The Editor: 

This letter is addressed to the UVic student(s) who witnessed the gang 
rape of a woman by four males during the Thanksgiving weekend: 

I don’t know if you realize the importance of what you saw that 
weekend, or how much additional pain you will cause by keeping 
silent about it. Many of us write off rapes by telling ourselves it’s 
someone else’s problem, and we shouldn’t get involved. We fear for 
our own safety, or we fear betraying someone we know. I don’t 
pretend to know why you’re not coming forward, but you must 
realize your responsibility in this. Rape is made worse when ignored. 
When we stay silent, the survivor has a more difficult time getting the 
help she needs and the assailants go untouched, and free to hurt other 
women. We make it easier for each other to hurt women by pretend¬ 
ing it wasn’t so bad, and there was nothing we could do. 

Keep in mind that you saw a woman being brutalized in the worst 
way possible, and you share the guilt of the rapists by not coming 
forward. Contact the Date Rape/Dating Violence Education Project @ 
721-8353. We can keep your identity confidential. 

Chris Schmidt 

Date Rape/Dating Violence Education Project 

Women’s Centre sends appeal 

The Editor: 

Over the Thanksgiving weekend, a gang rape was witnessed by one 
or more UVic students. We don’t yet know if the survivor and 
assailants were UVic students. 

We would like to offer support and advocacy to the survivor through 
any means we can. We can assist you in dealing with Traffic and 
Security, the Equity office, and any other campus departments that 
may be of help. We would also encourage you to contact the Victoria 
Women’s Sexual Assault Centre (383-3232) and/or Need Crisis Line 
(386-6323) for support. 

We are enraged that this has happened to you, and we encourage you 
to talk with one of us about this. What happened to you was inexcus¬ 
able, and no woman should have to suffer the kind of violence you 
experienced. We would like to be there for you in whatever capacity 
we can, be it in helping you make an anonymous report, getting 
counselling, or just having friends on your side. Call the Women’s 
Centre @ 721-8353, and ask to speak with someone from the Date 
Rape/Dating Violence Education Project. We will respect your 
confidence and anonymity. 

UVic Women Centre’s 

Date Rape and Dating Violence Education Project 

— Cmtfte m — 

Future editions of The Ring will include a small classified adver¬ 
tising section. Classified ad rates will be $10 for up to 25 words, 
and $.50 for each additional word. Ads will not be accepted by 
phone and must be delivered in writing, with cash payment, to 
UVic Public Relations and Information Services, 3775 Haro Road, 
(University House 2). The advertising deadline is eight days before 
publication date. For more information please call 721-7636. 


Thanks from organizers of the 
Native Vegetation Workshop 

The Editor: 

The members of the Vancouver Island Public Interest Research Group 
- Native Vegetation Committee, and the Native Plant Garden Com¬ 
mittee would like to thank everyone who attended and participated in 
our “Native Vegetation Workshop” held in the Elliott lecture theatre 
on Oct. 2, 1993. 

We had a very successful day of workshops and seminars and raised 
over $650 for the Native Plant Garden. There were display tables 
from various businesses, groups, and societies involved in native 
vegetation who contributed greatly to the day as well. We hope that 
all who attended enjoyed their day as much as we all did! 

Special thanks to all the volunteers from the VIPIRG Native Vegeta¬ 
tion Committee, and to all the various members of the Biology 
Department who assisted throughout the day. We would also like to 
thank The Ring for the wonderful article on the workshop and our 
native plant garden project which appeared in the Oct. 1, 1993 issue. 
Sincerely, 

Brenda Costanzo, Native Plant Garden 
Committee Assistant Curator, Department of Biology 
Trevor Walker, Chris Ritchie 
VIPIRG Native Vegetation Committee 

Try parking on a clerical salary, 
admonishes employee 

The Editor: 

In response to the Transportation Task Force recommendations: 

Like Professor Daniels (Philosophy), I too find it necessary to drive to 
work due to poor bus service and like many other working women, I 
deliver various other members of my family to their destinations 
before arriving at UVic. As a mother of young children, I cannot 
depend on bus service to get me to a school or home if there is an 
emergency or sudden illness with one of my children. 

Raising the parking fees will not deter people from bringing their cars 
to campus. It will only create another expense for people to cope 
with. If faculty find the fees costly, they should try budgeting for it on 
a clerical salary. 

Pat Blonde 
School of Nursing 


On the quality of t.p. 

The Editor: 

Yes, there is life out here... I append a verse composed when Reg 
Mitchell tried to improve the quality of UVic’s t.p. 

Said Reg from the depth of the loo: 

“I think it’s quite dreadful, don’t you? 

This paper’s so thin, 

I’m afraid to begin, 

But it’s too late to reach Clearihue.” 

Thank you for once again giving me space in your columns — always 
so crisp and riveting... 

Yours sincerely, 

Robert Farrell 
Library 
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■speaivers 

Bureau 
picks up 


More than 416 topics are being 
offered by faculty and staff 
volunteer members of the UVic 
Speakers Bureau this year. The 
Speakers Bureau Brochure lists 
such diverse topics as “Cryo¬ 
genic Engineering as Applied to 
Refrigeration” and “Immigration 
and Refugee Law” to “Gabrielle 
Roy’s The Tin Flute ” and “Is it 
Love or Just My Liver? The 
Transplant Experience.” 

Michelle Erikson is the new, 
temporary, Speakers Bureau 
secretary, succeeding Mandy 
Crocker who has taken on head 
secretarial duties at Public 
Relations and Information 
Services this year. For informa¬ 
tion about the Bureau, contact 
Erikson at 721-8587. 

The Bureau started the season 
quietly and has become very 
busy throughout October. The 
following speakers have adressed 
groups and organizations up to 
Oct. 29: 


SEPTEMBER: Ms. Beverley 
Glover > Australia, Oak Bay 
Lodge; Dr. Patricia Roy, British 
Columbia in the 1880s, Beckley 
Farm Lodge; Dr. Robert Law¬ 
rence, A Tour of English Pubs, 
Saanich Kiwanis; Dr. Orville 
Elliot, Malaya 1990: Just a Slide 
Show, James Bay Lodge. 

OCTOBER: Dr. Byron Ehle, 

Microprocessors, Who Needs 
Them?, Berwick House; Profes¬ 
sor Theodore McDorman, Free 
Trade, Beacon Hill Villa; Dr. 
Barbara HaiYis, Skullduggery 
and the Lord's Prayer: An 
Etymological Excursion, Centen¬ 
nial United Church; Dr. Barbara 
Harris, Chinook Jargon Names: 
Places, Businesses and Others, 
Saanich Kiwanis; Ms. Sibylle 
Artz, Emotions in Everyday Life, 
Victoria Schizophrenic Support 
Society; Dr. Robert Dalton, War 
& Peace: Collections of Chil¬ 
dren !s Drawings Used to Pro¬ 
mote & Resolve International 
Conflict; Dr. Patricia Roy, 
British Columbia in 1939, Hart 
House Rest Home; Dr. Patricia 
Roy, British Columbia in 1939, 
James Bay Lodge; Dr. Robert 
Lawrence, Sutton Hoo, Suffolk, 
England - A Prehistoric Grave- 
Site and its Treasures, Kiwanis 
Club of Greater Victoria Seniors; 
Dr. Jennifer Waelti-Walters, 
Women and Fiction, Go ward 
House Society; Dr. Cary 
Goulson, As Others See Us 
(Opinions of School Children in 
the British Isles about Canada), 
Lady Laurier Club; Dr. Cary 
Goulson, Universities Through 
the Ages, Berwick House; Dr. 
Orville Elliot, Life in Southeast 
Asia: Malaysia and Singapore, 
Oak Bay Lodge; Dr. Thomas 
Saunders, Charlie Chaplin and 
Film Comedy, Saanich Kiwanis; 
Dr. Robert Lawrence, A Tourist 
in Greece, Central Care Home; 
Professor Michael Prince, After 
the Federal Election - What's 
New?, Y Service Club of Victo¬ 
ria; Dr. Sandy Briggs, Moun¬ 
taineering on Vancouver Island/ 
Strathcona Park, Parkwood 
Retirement. 
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- Calendar - = 

All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is November 5. 

A Athletics E Exhibitions F Films L Lectures M Music R Recreation 
T Theatre W Workshops & Conferences O Other 


Continuing 

E West Coast Icons: Symbols and 
Sources. By Bob Dalton. To Nov. 

1. McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

E Two Centuries of Bookbinding: 
Materials and Techniques 1700 - 
1900. To Dec. 5. Maltwood Art 
Museum & Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone? 
Discussion group exploring 
Christian perspectives on contem¬ 
porary issues. Supper provided. All 
welcome. Every Monday. Interfaith 
Chapel. Info Henri Lock 721-8338. 

Friday, Oct 29 

L 10:00 a.m. Islam in the Hispanic 
and Italian World. Colloquium. 
Sponsored by Hispanic and Italian 
Studies. Papers given in English. 

U. Centre Bldg. A180. Info 721- 
7413. 

L 10:00 a.m. From LANs to LONs- 
Inside LonWorks (TM) Technology. 
Dr. Doug Dyment, Echelon Corp., 
California. EOW 430. Info 721- 
8611. 

A 12:35 p.m. Halloween Fun Run/ 
Walk. $5 Registration at McKinnon 
181. Start: Mile 0 of UVic Chip 
Trail. Info 721-8414. 

L 2:00 p.m. Information Session 
about Teaching in Japan. Career 
Forum. Presented by the Student 
Employment Centre. CLER A303. 
Info 721-8421. 

L 2:30 p.m. Interorganizational 
Labour Markets: Rethinking 
Theories of International Labour 
Circulation. Ms. Liisa Cormode, U. 
of Manchester. CORN B145. Info 
721-7327. 

F 2:30 & 9:20 p.m. The Dark Half 
(USA, 1993) George A. Romero. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

F 7:00 p.m. Needful Things (USA, 
1993) Fraser Heston. $4-$6. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. The Mail Order Bride. 
Kim McCaw, guest director. $11- 
$14 at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

M 8:00 p.m. UVic Orchestra. George 
Corwin, conductor. U. Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-7903. 

F 11:30 p.m. A Chinese Ghost Story 
(HK, 1987) Ching Siu Tung. $4-$6. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, Oct. 30 

F 2:30 & 9:20 p.m. The Dark Half 
(USA, 1993) George A. Romero. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

F 7:00 p.m. Needful Things (USA, 
1993) Fraser Heston. $4-$6. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. The Mail Order Bride. 
Kim McCaw, guest director. $11- 
$14 at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

M 8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Arthur 
Rowe, piano. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

M 8:00 p.m. Civic Orchestra Benefit 
Concert for Operation Eyesight. 
Featuring Lawrence Skaggs, 


cellist. $12.50 at McPherson box 
office. U. Centre Auditorium. Info 
721-8299. 

F 11:30 p.m. A Chinese Ghost Story 
(HK, 1987) Ching Siu Tung. $4-$6. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, Oct. 31 

F 7:00 & 9:15 p.m. Taxi Driver 
(USA, 1976) Martin Scorsese. $4- 
$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, Nov. 1 

E 10:00 a.m. Convocation Ceremo¬ 
nial Furnishings. To Nov. 26. 
Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. 
Info 721-8298. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone?— 
Aboriginal Spirituality. Bill White, 
UVic Aboriginal Liaison Officer. 

Info 721-8338. 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Variety (USA, 
1983) Bette Gordon. $4-$6. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

O 7:30 p.m. Victoria Medical Society 
Meeting. U. Centre Auditorium. Info 
721-8299. 

L 7:30 p.m. How Many Faces 
Behind the Veil: Diversity and 
Resistance in Iranian Women’s 
Lives. Dr. Parvin Ghorayshi, U. of 
Winnipeg. Lansdowne Lecture. 
HSD A240. Info 721-7378. 

Tuesday, Nov. 2 

L 10:30 a.m. Difficult Students. 
Learning and Teaching Centre. U. 
Centre Bldg. B238. Info 721-8571. 

L 2:30 p.m. Le Cinema africain. Dr. 
Sada Niang, UVic French Dept. 
CLER Cl 17. Info 721-7364. 

L 6:30 p.m. Women and Develop¬ 
ment. Dr. Parvin Ghorayshi, U. of 
Winnipeg. Lansdowne Lecture. 
CLER A307. Info 721-7378. 

F 7:10 & 9:00 p.m. El Mariachi 
(Mexico, 1992) Robert Rodriguez. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

L 8:00 p.m. Overtaken by Song: The 
Academic Study of Popular Music. 
Dr. Stephen Scobie, UVic. 

Provost’s Faculty Series. Begbie 
159. Info 721-7636. 

Wednesday, Nov. 3 

O 3:30 p.m. UVic Association for 
Disabled Students Meeting. U. 
Centre Bldg. B238. Info 721-8743. 

L 4:30 p.m. Federal Government 
Language Programs. Beryl Tonkin, 
Past Coordinator of ESL Programs, 
Camosun College. CLER Cl 10. 

Info 721-7420. 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. The Story of Qui 
Ju (PRC/HK, 1992) Zhang Yimou. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Clayoquot Concert. 
Sponsored by the Sierra Club. $8- 
$12 at Sierra Club. U. Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-8299. 

Thursday, Nov. 4 

L 1:00 p.m. Political Economy of 
Women’s Work in Iran. Dr. Parvin 
Ghorayshi, U. of Winnipeg. 
Lansdowne Lecture. CORN B12. 
Info 721-7378. 

L 2:30 p.m. Career Forum: Labour 
Market Trends. Presented by 


Student Employment Centre. 
Campus Services 135. Info 721- 
8421. 

L 3:30 p.m. First and Second Order 
Differentiability Properties of 
Convex, Lipschitz, and 
Semicontinous Mappings on 
Banach Spaces. Dr. Jonathon 
Borwein, SFU. CLER A309. Info 
721-7437. 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. The Story of Qui 
Ju (PRC/HK, 1992) Zhang Yimou. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

Friday, Nov. 5 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music guitar and harp students. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903. 

L 12:30 p.m. Women Heroes of 
English Medieval Literature. Prof. 
E.G. Stanley, U. of Oxford. CLER 
A201. Info 721-7236. 

L 12:30 p.m. Hong Kong: Prospects 
for Democracy Now and Then. Dr. 
Frances Lai, Institute of Pacific 
Basin Affairs, California. CLER 
D267. Info 721-7020. 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. The Man 

Without a Face (USA, 1993) Mel 
Gibson. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

L 3:00 p.m. Sexual Selection and 
the Evolution of Auklet Ornaments. 
Dr. Ian Jones, UBC. CUNN 146. 
Info 721-7094. 

L 3:30 p.m. Abrupt Climate Change. 
Dr. Wallace Broecker, Columbia 
University. HSD A240. Info 721- 
8848. 

M 8:00 p.m. UVic Sonic Lab. 
Contemporary Music. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

M 8:30 p.m. Ferron in Concert. $17 
at McPherson box office. U. Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-8299. 

F 11:30 p.m. Repo Man (USA, 1984) 
Alex Cox. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Saturday, Nov. 6 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. The Man 


The concerns and accomplish¬ 
ments of women at UVic will be 
the focus of a one-day confer¬ 
ence to be held in the David Lam 
Auditorium on Nov. 1, during 
Reading Break. 

UVic Women: Changing 
Images has been planned and 
organized by the umbrella 
women’s caucus and employee 
and student groups on campus. 
The conference is fully endorsed 
by President David Strong who 
has directed that employees 
taking time off to attend should 
be given paid leave as part of 
their professional development. 

Workshops will be given 
throughout the day by a number 
of women who are members of 
UVic’s faculty, administrative 
and union staff, and by interna¬ 
tional and graduate students. Dr. 
Marsha P. Hanen, President of 
the University of Winnipeg will 


Without a Face (USA, 1993) Mel 
Gibson. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Student Composers’ 
Concert. Selections by students in 
the School of Music’s Composition 
program. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 11:30 p.m. Repo Man (USA, 1984) 
Alex Cox. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Sunday, Nov. 7 

M 2:30 p.m. Donors’ Concert. 
Featuring award-winning students 
from the 1992-93 academic year. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903. 

F 7:30 p.m. Amadeus (USA, 1984) 
Milos Forman. $4-$6. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, Nov. 8 

O 10:00 a.m. Universite canadienne 
en France information session. 
SUB entrance. Info 721-7364. 

L 10:30 a.m. Supercomputing and 
Scientific Visualization. Brian 
Corrie, Australian National 
University. EOW 430. Info 721- 
7209. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone? 
Speaker: Dr. Harold Coward, UVic 
Ctr. for Studies in Religion & 
Society. Info 721-8338. 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Forbidden Love 
(CAN, 1992) Lynne Fernie, Aerlyn 
Weissman. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9 

F 7:30 p.m. The Best Intentions 
(Sweden, 1992) Bille August. $4- 
$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10 

C 8:45 a.m. UVic Women: Changing 
Images. Looking at changing 
images of women at UVic. $5 
registration by Nov. 3. MACL A144. 
Info 721-8526. 

F 7:15 p.m. Distant Voices, Still 


deliver the keynote address, 
Changing Attitudes, “Changing 
Universities; Women are People 
Too.” 

Workshop topics, presented 
by panels, will include 
Ghettoization; Safety on Cam¬ 
pus; Stress Management and Its 
Importance to Your Health; Plan 
Your Future; Highlights of 
Women’s Research Topics; 
Personal Independence: Money 
Matters; Poverty is a Student 
Issue; Women as Activists—How 
to Participate in Policy & 
Decision-Making; Minority 
Women at UVic; Changing 
Systems: Progress, Pits & Perils; 
The Crab and the Curse: Finding 
Ways to be Heard; History of 
Women’s Achievements at UVic; 
and A Celebration Through 
Performances. 

“We hope to point the way to 
solutions for the campus and to 


Lives (GB, 1988) Terence Davies. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

F 9:00 p.m. The Long Day Closes 
(GB, 1992) Terence Davies. $4-$6. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, Nov. 11 

F 7:15 p.m. Distant Voices, Still 
Lives (GB, 1988) Terence Davies. 
$4-$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. The Country Wife. John 
Krich, Faculty Director. $ 11 -$ 14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 9:00 p.m. The Long Day Closes 
(GB, 1992) Terence Davies. $4-$6. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, Nov. 12 

A 12:35 p.m. Jack Frost Fun Run/ 
Walk. $5 registration by Nov. 8 at 
McKinnon 181. Start: Mile 0 of 
UVic Chip Trail. Info 721-8414. 

F 2:30 & 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. Manhat¬ 
tan Murder Mystery (USA, 1993) 
Woody Allen. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

A 6:30 p.m. CWUAA Volleyball. 

UVic Women vs UBC. 8:00 p.m. 
UVic Men vs. UBC. $2-$5. 
McKinnon Gym. Info 721-8406. 

T 8:00 p.m. The Country Wife. John 
Krich, Faculty Director. $11-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 11:15 p.m. Apocalypse Now (USA, 
1979) Francis Ford Coppola. $4- 
$6. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, Nov. 13 


F 2:30 & 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. Manhat- 
tan Murder Mystery (USA, 1993) 
Woody Allen. $4-$6. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8365. 


T 8:00 p.m. The Country Wife. John 
Krich, Faculty Director. $11-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 11:15 p.m. Apocalypse Now (USA, 
1979) Francis Ford Coppola. $4-$6. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


help our university progress in a 
positive and supportive manner,” 
says University Secretary Sheila 
Sheldon-Collyer, Chair of the 
conference planning committee. 

During the conference, 
awards will be presented to 
individual women who have 
shown leadership and made an 
outstanding contribution to UVic. 
Nominations were due Oct. 27 
and are being adjudicated by the 
conference planning committee. 

To attend the conference, pre¬ 
registration by a deadline of Nov. 
3 is required and early registra¬ 
tion is strongly advised. The 
registration fee is $5. 

Brochures with conference 
information are being distributed 
across campus. For more infor¬ 
mation contact UVic Division of 
Continuing Studies at 721-8451. 


President encourages attendance 
at Women’s Changing Images conference 



























